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and more vital than their utility. English-
men and Americans love debate ; they love
sitting round a table as if in consultation,
even when the chairman has pulled the
wires and settled everything beforehand? &nd
when each of the participants listens only to
his own remarks and votes according to his
party. They love committees and commis-
sions ; they love public dinners with after-
dinner speeches, those stammering com-
pounds of facetiousness, platitude, and busi-
ness. How distressing such speeches usually
are, and how helplessly prolonged, does not
escape anybody; yet every one demands
them notwithstanding, because in pumping
them up or sitting through them he feels he
is leading the political life. A public man
must show himself in public, even if not
to advantage. The moral expressiveness of
such institutions also helps to redeem their
clumsy procedure; they would not be use-
ful, nor work at all as they should, if people
did not smack their lips over them and feel
a profound pleasure in carrying them out*
Without the English spirit, without the
faculty of making themselves believe in
public what they never feel in private, with-